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ON THE OCCASION OF HER HALF JUBILEE AS SUPERIOR (oN THE 
25TH OF NOVEMBER 1 872), THIS SIMPLE RECORD OF ONE 
OF THE MANY DEEDS OF CHARITY PERFORMED BY TWO OF 
THE SISTERS OF HER COMMUNITY, IS AFFECTIONATELY DE- 
DICATED BY 

MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 



DtlfolnrBB m^ lis (iowttinmts. 



To love God without at the same time loving 
our neighbour is impossible. 

* This commandment we have from God ; 
that he who loveth God, love also his brother' 
(i John iv, 21). 

But holy Charity, — ' the beautiful daughter 
of God' — being banished from the world by 
the greater part of mankind, seeks an asylum 
in the hearts of those who have voluntarily re- 
linquished the world, with all its joys and plea- 
sures, to devote themselves to the care of the 
sick, the suffering, the poor, and the little ones 
of Christ's flock. Almost innumerable are the 
Orders of Charity which have emanjited from 
the bosom of our holy Mother, the Church. 
But at this moment we vj\\V s^erjJ^ oyc^csj <^S. ^^^^ 
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— that of the Sisters of Mercy, whose religious 
houses are scattered broadcast over England 
and Ireland, and whose foundress has only a 
few years ago passed away from among us to 
receive her eternal reward. Before relating the 
simple story which will form the subject of this 
little book, I will give a rapid sketch of the life 
of this holy servant of God, mainly drawn from a 
pamphlet published by Messrs. Bums & Oates 
in 1866, entitled The First Sister of Mercy. 

Catharine M^Auley, the foundress of this Order, 
was bom in 1778. She was the daughter of a most 
excellent father — a man given with all his heart to 
charity and piety; one of a class of laymen to be found 
here and there in those days in Ireland, who were the 
providential instmments of keeping alive the faith in 
many souls besides their own. Notwithstanding the 
social disadvantages which then, to a far greater ex- 
tent than at present, weighed upon all Catholic gentle- 
men who openly and zealously exerted themselves for 
religion, he was not only remarkable for his charities, 
but also for his endeavours to supply to some extent 
the dearth of priests in his part of the country, by as- 
sembling the poor of his neighbourhood from time to 
time, and giving them the best instruction he could. 
This excellent man, whose spirit was inherited by his 
daughter Catharine, died while she was quite a child, 
leaving two other children — another daughter and an 
infant son — to the care of his widow, a pei^oxv \>>} tvo 
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means equal to him in her devotion to her religion. She 
removed to Dublin, and allowed Protestant influences 
to be brought to bear on the children, which ended in 
the disturbance of the faith of the two younger. Ca- 
diarine, however, persevered; and she used to attri- 
bute the grace which enabled her to do so to the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, for which she made a de- 
vout and fervent preparation. Her own life was after- 
wards continually coming back to her in the needs of 
those who were the objects of her work of mercy; and 
she has left her own diligent care in preparing children 
for Confirmation as a special legacy to the sisters of 
her Order. She grew up a bright, affectionate, winning 
girl ; with a special gift of comforting and cheering 
others, strong impulses to piety, a love of reading, and 
a great dislike for the usual amusements and enjoy- 
ments of young people like herself. She was about 
half-way through her teens when her mother died. 
The children fell into the hands of a Protestant friend, 
who brought them up well in other respects, but with- 
out the slightest attention to the religion to which they 
belonged. Those were days too in which Protestant 
families spent their conversation in nothing more com- 
monly than in abuse of the Catholic Church. The boy 
— Catharine's brother — became a Protestant; her sister 
afterwards married a Protestant, and conformed to his 
religion. Catharine herself, unable to answer the state- 
ments and objections urged upon her without mercy, 
was in great trouble of mind; but she fell in the way 
of a man of much eminence in those days — Dr. Bey- 
tagh — ^who instructed and consoled her, lent her good 
hooks^ and thus helped her to suiticv!avxTv\.^^\xNS6i. "^^^ 
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began again to listen to her impulses to devotion, though 
she was under so many restrictions in her new home as 
to make the frequentation of the Sacraments difficult to 
her. These restrictions, however, were but little in com- 
parison to the disadvantages under which she was soon 
placed in this respect. At eighteen she was adopted, 
as their daughter, by a wealthy Protestant couple, who 
had no children of their own, and theu* house in the 
country, at a distance from any Catholic church, be- 
came from that time her home. 

Mr. and Mrs. 0*Callaghan of Coolock House, who 
had thus taken Catharine for their child, gave her full 
liberty in everything but her religion. But she used 
her new position for the benefit of the poor. She went 
into society as much as she was obliged, and no more; 
but for miles round she was known as the angel of 
comfort and relief to the sick and needy. She seems 
to have been often quite unable to get to Mass her- 
self. The church was too far for her to walk, and 
her friends would not send her in their carriage. She 
could not even keep a crucifix or a pious picture; but 
she knelt with a Catholic servant before the cross 
made by the partitions of the doors, and found the 
holy emblem in the branches of the trees. She man- 
aged to practise some mortifications, especially that 
which she continued all her life — to eat and drink no^ 
thing from Holy Thursday till Easter-eve. She prayed 
very much; and the poor repaid her charities by fer- 
vent prayers ; for they knew her faith, and the diffi- 
culties she had in practising what it required. Things 
tvent on in this way for some time — we are not told 
Aowlong — then she was able to get to th^^acxa.\j\t.\x\.% 
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secretly^ during some shopping visits to Dublin ; and 
by the advice of her confessor, she took courage to 
petition for greater religious liberty, which Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Callaghan did not refuse. 

She was, in fact, to be the means of their conver- 
sion. Her character was perfectly radiant with the 
light of grace and faith, though she said nothing, and 
her influence gained an ascendancy of which they were 
unconscious. Mrs. O'Callaghan fell ill, and lingered 
long. Then Catharine was able to win her to consider 
the Catholic faith, which she had already pressed on 
her in daily life by the most efficacious of all argu- 
ments — a saintly example. The fear of displeasing 
her husband was the last hindrance to be overcome. 
She thought, moreover, that her conversion would in- 
duce him at once to dismiss Catharine from his home. 
Catharine implored her not to hesitate on her account, 
and managed to introduce a priest while Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan was absent. Mrs. O'Callaghan died almost im- 
mediately after her reconciliation to the Church. 

Catharine's position was not changed by the death 
of her adopted mother. Mr. O'Callaghan trusted her 
entirely; and she was now able to resume her active 
works of mercy among the poor. The experience she 
thus acquired was the source from which she after- 
wards drew largely; and she then composed the sub- 
stance of what is still the manual used by the Sisters 
of Mercy in their visits to the sick. After some time, 
Mr. O'Callaghan came to be confined to the house, 
and at last to his bed. This was the opportunity for 
which Catharine had so long prayed. She tended him 
with the utmost sweetness ati^ ^fi^0C\Qrci^^>^^'5S^Kcs^^\.^ 
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him of common religious subjects without mentioning 
matters of controversy. One morning she knelt by hia 
bedside and burst into tears. She had been told by 
the physician that his state was extremely uncertain; 
and her confessor had exhorted her not to let another 
day pass without urging on Mr. O'Callaghan the dan* 
ger of his soul. She was unable to speak till he asked 
her to tell him whether he was in danger of death. 
She told him the truth ; and then spoke of religion. 
At last he consented to receive the visit of the priest, 
who, after a short time, received him into the Catholic 
Church. His death left Catharine the sole heiress of 
a large property, at the age, as we have said, of forty- 
four. 

The circumstances of her life had cut her off from 
any large circle of Catholic acquaintance. Her chief 
adviser was the good priest, Mr. Armstrong, who had 
reconciled Mr. O'Callaghan on his deathbed. Ca- 
tharine looked upon the fortune of which she was now 
the possessor as a trust placed in her hands by Pro- 
vidence; and she determined to spend it entirely in 
the service of God and of the poor. Her own expe- 
rience suggested the kind of misery which it should be 
devoted to relieve. Ignorant children, in danger of 
being badly brought up, or losing their father; ser- 
vants out of place ; persons of good character without 
a home ; and the sick and dying, in need of comfort 
and spiritual assistance — these she had already fre- 
quently come across, and desired to help more than 
had then been in her power. One day, at a later time 
than this, she had seen an orphan child turned out of 
one of the cellars in which the poorest oi tVi^ poo\ lvi^\ 
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its parents had lately died, and the cellar had been let 
to another family. From that time dated her devotion 
to the relief of orphans — taken up as it has so nobly 
been by her spiritual children. The Houses of Refuge 
had their origin in her mind in a sadder tale. Before 
the death of Mr. O'Callaghan, she met with a foolish 
girl of good character whose imp^iidence had exposed 
her to great danger of ruin. She sought at once to 
place her in the established House of Refuge in Dub- 
lin ; but it was one of those institutions governed by 
boards and committees ; and the poor girl was lost 
before the regular machinery for admitting her could 
be put in motion. Her first idea as to the use of her 
fortune was to provide some permanent establishment 
for such cases as hers, and for the education of chil- 
dren. She bought, at a very high price, the ground on 
which the present Convent in Baggot-street stands; and 
the first stone of her building was laid in July 1824. 
It was more than a year and a half after the death of* 
Mr. O'Callaghan. She had but little definite plan as 
to the requirements of her building. The architect 
gave it a conventual character and arrangement ; but 
she had merely required large schoolrooms and dormi- 
tories, a room that might serve as a chapel, and some 
accommodation for ladies who might undertake to help 
in the work which she hoped to found. 

Catharine's building was not completed till after 
three years from its beginning. In the mean time she 
resided with her married sister, who, as has been al- 
ready said, had conformed to the Protestantism of her 
husband, and brought up her children in the same re- 
ligion, Catharine devoted Yiei%'&\i> ^^ \iSMA^\si ^^s^^s* 
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of mercy, teaching children in the schools, and visiting 
the sick. There is a touching story at this part of her 
life of the care which she lavished upon a poor ma- 
niac, who had formerly been in good circumstances. 
Meanwhile her prayers and silent influence were doing 
their work. Her sister's health was rapidly failing, and 
she determined to return to the Church. She managed 
to remove to Dundrum for change of air, and was there 
reconciled without her husband's knowledge, exhorting 
her eldest daughter, who was with her, to follow her 
example as soon as she could. She soon after died. 
Catharine continued to live with her brother-in-law, 
and her niece soon attached herself entirely to her. 
A chance conversation on the subject of her influence 
over his children revealed to the father that his wife 
had died a Catholic. He was in such a paroxysm of 
fury at the news, that it seems as if her sudden flight 
from the house alone saved him from killing his sister- 
in-law in his passion. She continued, however, to re- 
side with him after this, and her niece was ultimately 
received into the Church, and became one of the earliest 
postulants of the Order of Mercy. 

Meanwhile the building in Baggot-street was nearly 
completed, and was opened on the Feast of our Lady 
of Mercy, 1827. The schools were served, and the 
young women admitted into the House of Mercy, as 
it was then called, were watched over by pious ladies, 
who had volunteered to assist Catharine in her good 
work. Two of them lived in the house. Catharine 
herself still resided with her brother-in-law. The re- 
sidents wore a semi-religious dress, and practised many 
Husterities. GmduaJly other ladies jomed m tVv^ -wotVl 
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of instruction in the schools, which soon numbered 
about three hundred children. The inmates of the 
House of Mercy were not at first occupied during the 
day within its walls : they went out to work every 
morning, after prayers and instruction, and returned 
at night. A few orphans, wholly provided for, lived in 
the house from the first. 

Early in the following year (1829) Dr. M'Auley — 
Catharine's brother-in-law — died, and she took up her 
own abode in the house in Baggot-street, accompanied 
by her niece. Her residence there, where she was at 
once recognised as a kind of Superior, led to the in- 
troduction of a regular horarium ; and the little com- 
pany of ladies, who all dressed in the same plain habit, 
and called each other sister, assumed very much to out- 
ward appearance the guise of a religious community. 
In the course of the summer the chapel was finished, 
and arranged so as to be opened to the public, as 
there was then no church in the neighbourhood. A 
chaplain was appointed, and the confessors came to 
hear confessions in the chapel. By the middle of 
1830 the number of sisters had increased to twelve. 

Her biographer now goes on to speak of 
the difficulties which arose in this semi-religious 
foundation, and of the opposition and jealousy 
it engendered. Finally, the Archbishop decided 
that they must either drop the appearance of 
nuns, or submit themselves to the realities of 
rules and vows. 

This decision was tVie TeiA^o\x\A'^<\o\s.^^'^^ 
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Order of the Sisters of Mercy, and Catharine, 
with two other ladies, arranged to make their 
novitiate in the Presentation Convent at George's 
Hill, while application was made to the Holy 
See for the faculties necessary for the establish- 
ment of the new Order. Her biographer con- 
tinues : 

Wlien we consider that Catharine was at this time 
fifty-two years of age ; that she had spent the greater 
part of her life in affluence, and" without any other re- 
straint on her inclinations than was imposed by her 
adopted parents, both devotedly fond of her ; and 
that since Mr. O'Callaghan's death — eight years be- 
fore — she had been her own absolute mistress, and 
recognised, moreover, as a Superior by the ladies 
whom she had gathered round her, we may be able 
to some extent to understand how great a trial it would 
have been to her to become all at once a novice and 
a subject, if the foundations of spiritual perfection had 
not already been deeply and securely laid in her heart. 
The Sisters of Mercy date the beginning of their in- 
stitute from the day of her profession, December 12 th, 
1831. 

The story of the remaining years of the life of Ca- 
tharine M*Auley is in a great measure the history of 
the progress of the Order of which she had, almost 
unwittingly, become the foundress. There is a won- 
derful simplicity and absence of design about the 
Sr^dua} groyAh of an institute which, having first 
started in 18 ji, has now, after an existetic^ ol >iS[i\iX:^- 
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five years, between 150 and 200 houses in almost 
every part of the world where the English language is 
spoken. Its first progress was, of course, in Ireland ; 
but it soon crossed St. George's Channel (Bermondsey 
being the first English foundation) ; and was not long 
in fixing itself firmly in the United States and the Brit- 
ish North -American provinces. It is to be found in 
California, in Australia, in Brazil, and in New Zea- 
land ; it has confronted, in its mission of mercy, the 
great scourge of our time, the cholera ; and its habit 
was seen side by side with that of the children of St, 
Vincent of Paul in thecare of the hospitals in the Cri- 
mean war. 

Florence Nightingale has borne ample testi-» 
niony to the wonderful work effected by these 
very sisters in the terrible barrack of Scutari, 
and to the untold value of the Rev. Mother of 
Bermondsey, who was her right hand during 
all that sad and anxious time. 

The first Convent, after that in Baggot-street, was 
founded at TuUamore in 1836. The same year saw 
the second foundation at Charleville; Carlow and Cork 
followed in 1837. Each of these convents became the 
mother-houses of numerous colonies. Bermondsey — 
the oldest house in England — ^was founded from Cork 
in 1839; some English ladies having passed their no- 
vitiate there in order to learn the rules and catch the 
spirit of the Order. Birmingham — or, as it should now 
be called, Handsworth — ^was {ouudi^dvcL ^'Si^'asssfc^'^ > 
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in 1 84 1, from Dublin; several English postulants hav- 
ing been previously trained at Baggot-street. It was 
the last foundation made by Mother M'Auley herself, 
as she died a short time after its completit)n. 

Gradually, as occasion arose, one feature after an- 
other was added to the original plan of her House of 
Mercy in Dublin. At first there were no lay-sisters ; 
but, after a short time, she was touched by the needs 
of the class of young women from which they are re- 
cruited; and her convent had every reason to be 
grateful for their introduction. Then came a call from 
the populous parish of Kingstown — in great want of 
the many services which the sisters were rendering in 
Dublin; and in this way the first branch-house was 
formed in 1834. It was not till a year later that the 
formal approval of the new institute was obtained from 
Rome. 

At the time of her death, in 1841, there were but 
fourteen houses of the Order in existence ; and all of 
these but the two English foundations were in Ireland. 
She was therefore personally known to almost the 
whole Order. Her death was not sudden, and she 
had for some time before, as it seems, been aware of 
its approach. She had, up to that date, had a great 
fear of dying, which was now, as is often the case, 
changed for a most perfect serenity and courage. But 
her loss was unexpected by her children, who could 
not persuade themselves that she was in danger. She, 
in fact, returned from the foundation of the Birming- 
ham Convent, in the autumn of 184 1, only to prepare 
to die. 

^For the last six months,' writes oiv^ of the sisters 
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present at her death, * she was herself well aware that 
she was d)ang; and since her return from Birmingham 
she cautiously avoided anything like business. It is 
only by her acts that we can judge her mind. She 
was perfectly silent as to what she thought ; arranged 
all her papers about a month or six weeks before, and 
said to Sister Teresa, on leaving the parlour, " Now 
they are ready^ About four on Thursday she desired 
the bed to be moved to the centre of the room, saying 
that she would soon want air. About seven she de- 
sired the sisters to be brought to her ; said to each 
one individually what was most suited to her; but 
her first and last injunction to all was to preserve 
union and peace with each other ; that if they did, 
they would have great happiness, such as to make 
them wonder whence it came ; told Sister Genevieve 
particularly (a venerable sister, who entered Baggot- 
street in 1833 at the advanced age of fifty-three) that 
she felt exceedingly happy, as if to encourage her to 
die. She recognised all; told little Sister Mary Ca- 
millus (her godchild Teresa) to kiss her and go away, 
that she would see her again. She sought thus to pre- 
vent her from weeping. The Holy Sacrifice was offered 
in the room at about half-past eight ... I think her 
agony commenced about eleven o'clock. She spoke 
very little. . . . About five in the evening she asked 
for the candle to be placed in her hand: we then 
commenced the last prayers. I repeated one or two 
that she herself had taught me. She said with energy, 
" May God bless you !" When we thought the senses 
were going, and that it might be well to rouse atten- 
tion by praying a little louder^shi^ m^^^^'^Q Qw:asx^x^^ 
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my darling, to speak so loud ; I hear distinctly." In 
this way she continued till ten minutes before eight 
o'clock, when, she calmly breathed her last. I did not 
think it was possible for human nature to have such 
self-possession at the awful moment of death.* 

Charity was her favourite virtue ; and we are told 
that, towards the close of her life, she was able to say 
of her religious sisters, that the sun had never gone 
down on the anger of any, and that there never had 
been a breach of charity among them. She could not 
possibly have said anything more significant of the 
solid perfection to which she had trained them. She 
was herself a pattern of condescension and humility. 
Though the Superior and Mother of all, she did what- 
ever she was asked, as to tell a story or sing in re- 
creation for the amusement of the rest She seldom 
reproved severely. Once, after having done so, her 
conscience smote her with the thought that she had 
spoken too strongly; she sent for the sister, and begged 
her to bring with her all that had been present when 
the reproof was given, and then, when they were all 
assembled, knelt down at her feet and asked her for-' 
giveness. She was always perfectly serene and cheer- 
ful, even under the gravest external trials ; and when 
her last surviving niece died, in the middle of one of 
the convent retreats, she went on attending at all the 
exercises as if nothing had happened. Never, under 
any trial or care, did she let a trace of vexation or 
sadness appear in her countenance or demeanour at 
the ordinary recreation; her cheerfulness and winning 
playfulness were always the same. One so penetrated 
mth charity could not but be deeply grounded in hu- 
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mflity. She thought so little of her own importance 
in the work of establishing the Order, that at the time 
when everything was beginning to prosper — after the 
early difficulties had been overcome — she offered to 
go and found a community in Nova Scotia, and to 
remain there herself. Her love of mortification was 
great ; and her biographer mentions several exercises 
of that virtue which she habitually practised. Her 
devotion was deep, tender, and veiy simple ; her fa- 
voinite prayers were such as the Litany and Psalter of 
Jesus, and the Thirty Days* Prayer. 

Persons called to works like hers have, to a strik- 
ing degree, the gift of impressing their own character 
on those around them, and thus creating in a short 
time what afterwards becomes a living tradition. In 
her case, perhaps, the individual character has not so 
much perpetuated itself as that of the Sister of Mercy 
— gentle, patient, hard-working, humble, obedient, 
charitable, and, above all, simple and joyous. 

Wherever we have had the pleasure of knowing 
them — whether in large or small convents, whether 
popular and successful, or labouring under disappoint- 
ment and difficulty — the Sisters of Mercy uniformly 
bear the deeply religious character stamped on them 
at their beginning, and their demeanour breathes the 
quiet peace, unaffected charity, and humble simplicity 
which marks them as the true children of their vene- 
rated and beloved foundress. 

We can add but little to the true and beau- 
tiful picture here drawn of the character of the 
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Sisters of this Order of Charity. Those who 
are living in London may have an opportunity 
of judging of its truth for themselves : whether 
in the Catholic Hospital of St. Elizabeth, in 
Great Ormond- street, which takes in chronic 
and incurable cases of disease as well as little 
children ; or in the crowded alleys of Bermond^ 
sey ; or, last not least, in the beautiful Convent 
in Blandford-square, in aid of which this little 
tale has been written. The works of mercy 
undertaken in this house are manifold. They 
not only consist in visits to the sick and suf- 
fering poor, or in the education of children, al- 
though their really magnificent infant and day 
schools are said by the Government Inspector 
to be the best in his district ; but they include 
also a vast establishment for the reception of 
young girls out of place, who are here received 
and carefully tended and employed until fresh 
situations can be found for them. Their laun- 
dry-work is beautiful, and they undertake the 
washing of a large number of families at the 
West-end, which greatly assists them in carrying 
on this most useful charity. How much such 
a home is needed and valued, by this most un- 
protected and helpless class in London, it needs 
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no words of mine to point out. I will quote 
again from the little pamphlet before me some 
farther particulars of their daily life, only ven- 
turing to express my regret, with that of the 
author, at the fact that *the sisters have no 
mercy on themselves;' and frequently die and 
are worn out before their time by the arduous 
and incessant nature of their work. One only 
defect I think exists in their constitutions ; and 
that is, that each community being independent 
of the other, there is no possible means of giv- 
ing the sisters rest or change, even by an ex- 
change of work for a time in a different locality, 
which is often so beneficial to weary and worn 
toilers of every class. In one diocese this evil 
has been met by having only one single great 
convent, and making the rest branch- houses ; 
to which, of course, fresh sisters can be sent 
from time to time, and a change of place and 
work provided for others. I earnestly hope 
that this system may be universally adopted in 
the Order, and thereby the health and strength 
of these devoted sisters be preserved. 

* A peculiar feature of their institute — which 
is probably to be accounted for by the deriva- 
tion of their rule from that of the eldat O^Aset 
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of the Presentation — consists in the amount of 
what may be called cloister and community du- 
ties, which they combine with their active em- 
ployments. Thus they have to recite the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin every day, and have other 
calls on their time of the same kind. In this, 
as in their longer novitiate, their perpetual vows, 
their diocesan constitution, and notably in the 
character of their spiritual exercises, they differ 
very widely from the Sisters of Charity, with 
whom they were at one time accused of inter- 
fering. Of all religious orders whose members 
are not only not cloistered by obligation, but 
may ordinarily spend many hours of the day 
outside their convent in school -teaching or in 
visiting the sick, they are probably the most 
frequently recalled to the choir, and the most 
abundantly supplied with practices that secure 
recollection and defend the interior life. They 
are thus enabled to bear the really hard, and 
often very thankless, work imposed upon them 
by their charity. 

* Perhaps the teaching of schools has become 

more evidently the chief occupation of the 

sisters; and the changes in the educational 

system in England, together with the great 
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demands now made upon the teachers under 
government inspection, have sometimes exacted 
from them very great and difficult exertions,' 

We will come now to the subject of our 
story, as related by one of these very Sisters of 
Mercy, It has been difficult to select, out of 
the many scenes of suffering and sorrow which 
daily come before them, one which should be 
more salient than the rest. But if I were asked 
what it is that forms the besetting sin of the 
young people of this generation, my answer 
would be — wilfulness. And so I have chosen 
a tale which will show the consequences of in- 
dulgence in this fault, which threatens to under- 
mine, not only the peace of families, but the 
principle of authority in our homes, to an ex- 
tent which can only be measured by comparing 
the conduct of children in our own day with 
the age which has preceded us. 

In the time of our fathers and mothers, or 
even in our own childhood and youth, would it 
ever have occurred to them or to us, systemati- 
cally to slight and disobey the wishes of our 
parents ? And I do not mean this only with 
reference to the graver events of life, such as a 
choice in marriage or the like^ but as tQ5gu:<ls. 
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the little incidents of every day : such as going 
out alone ; reading such or such a book ; keep- 
ing up such or such an acquaintance or corre- 
spondence ; wearing such or such a dress ; and 
so on. I repeat, that in old times the ex- 
pressed wish of a father or mother on such 
points was law. We might grumble, or even 
rebel interiorly, at such a thwarting of our na- 
tural inclinations in any particular point. But 
it never would have occurred to us to do other- 
wise than obey. 

Now it appears to me that the very reverse 
is the fact. It is sufficient for a child to will a 
thing, however imprudent, however dangerous, 
and the remonstrance, the advice, the entreaty, 
the tears even, of parents are of no avail. With 
inexcusable presumption and a contempt for all 
parental authority, they assert their right and 
their determination to do as they please. They 
consider that * they know best in all cases :' 
that such and such reading cannot hurt them ; 
that they really * cannot have their minds fet- 
tered by old-world prejudices ; in fact, that they 
will have their own way. In one form or an- 
other, this insubordination and want of proper 
reverence and filisd respect is seen m everj cias^ 
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of life from the highest to the lowest, and it 
needs no seer to foretell what is and will be the 
result on the present generation. Obedience 
is looked upon (like poverty and chastity) as 
an obsolete virtue which it is needless to prac- 
tise; nay, many consider it degrading to the 
intelligence of this nineteenth century to sub- 
mit to any command which does not approve it- 
self to their understanding. Just as every kind 
of Revelation is called in question by very boys 
or girls, and nothing is believed by them which 
cannot be proved to be in accordance with 
human reason. But to come to our story. 

In the summer of the year 1850, two ladies, 
wearing the dress of Sisters of Mercy, might 
be seen silently threading their way along the 
crowded pavement of Holbom. Their appear- 
ance created little or no surprise, for English 
people had already become accustomed to the 
sight, and had learned to respect a costume 
worn only by those who were engaged in mis- 
sions of charity and love. The sisters de- 
scended the then steep street or hill of Holbom 
(once the scene of such constant fatal acci- 
dents), passed by the gale^^.^ oi! S\* ^•^is^Is^si*^ 
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mew's Hospital, crossed a portion of Smithr 
field, and having escaped the dangers (then 
almost inevitable) from butchers and bulls, en- 
tered a narrow lane, when, by one of those 
sudden transitions so well known in the City, 
they found themselves in a locality where si- 
lence and peace succeeded to the uproar and 
struggle through which they had so lately 
passed, and where even the noise of the traffic 
of the surrounding streets seemed hushed and 
still. Such is Charterhouse -square, and such 
also was this silent and apparently deserted 
space in the midst of the teeming, crowded 
metropolis. The shops, mostly occupied by 
brokers, with their open fronts and white awn- 
ings, bore an old-fashioned look of comfort and 
respectability, in striking contrast to the squalid 
habitations of the neighbouring streets, out of 
which an endless succession of dirty half-naked 
children had been continually pouring. Who 
does not know the depressing, almost despair- 
ing feeling which comes over one in passing 
through these courts and back streets in Lon- 
don, when one reflects as to what is to become 
of this vast population, this mass of misery and 
degradation and dirt and vice, TieV^hlewed at 
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the different comers by the glare of the gin- 
shops, and the wretched objects hanging half- 
drunk about their doors ? 

But all this misery had been left behind for 
the moment by our sisters, who, after carefiilly 
referring to a paper containing a variety of dif- 
ferent addresses, at last found the one they 
sought, and entered a house, in the fi-ont shop 
of which a stout elderly woman was standing, 
complacently surveying her stock of highly- 
polished fiimiture and brilliantly-coloured tea- 
trays. Her face wore a marked expression of 
kindness and benevolence. If things had gone 
well with her in this life, she evidently wished 
to share her good fortune with others, and she 
greeted the sister's inquiry with a pleasant 
smile. 

*A11 right, ma*am, youVe found the right 
house. It's Mrs. Howell as you want ? Quite 
right. Ah, poor thing, she's very bad — very 
bad indeed. She's had her trials, poor soul ! 
and hard ones too — harder than most of us. 
I am very glad you've come to see her. It'll 
cheer her up. Upstairs, first-floor front room, 
ladies. Excuse my not showing you the way, 
but I can't leave the sho)j* ?\fias»^ v^ t^*^^ 
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through the back; for her bed blocks up the 
door.* 

Whilst she was still talking, the sisters 
had thanked her and passed on, up the steep 
stairs into a little back room, through which, 
according to her directions, they prepared to 
enter the apartment containing the object of 
their visit. A good deal of antiquated furni- 
ture, no longer in use, but betokening better 
days, was piled up in one comer, so as to oc- 
cupy the least possible space. A hasty glance 
into the front room confirmed the conviction 
that the person they were about to see was 
not of the poorest class. The mantelpiece 
was adorned with divers specimens of framed 
worsted- work, evidently the admired achieve- 
ments of the poor sufferer when at * a board- 
ing-school for young ladies.' A few good old 
religious prints, some valuable though broken 
china, a small holy-water stoup, and a crucifix 
completed the adornment of the walls. All be- 
spoke that saddest of all conditions — genteel 
poverty, or what is more often called * decayed 
gentility,' which the French designate by a far 
more touching and delicate expression, ' les 
j>au^r^s ^onteux. ' Is there any capital in Eu- 
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rope where so much suffering of this sort exists 
as in London ? 

On a curtainless but scrupulously clean bed 
a young woman lay stretched, breathing pain- 
fully. The hectic and lustrous eyes told too 
plainly that consumption had nearly reached 
the term of its deadly work. She was twenty- 
three years of age; but the treacherous disease 
had recalled the bloom of her girlhood, and 
one would have pronoimced her under sixteen, 
had not the plain gold ring on her thin and 
wasted third finger proclaimed her to be a wife, 
though, may be, a deserted one. 

An exclamation of pleasure and an ejacula-. 
tion of thankfulness uttered in a suppressed 
tone greeted the entrance of the sisters, who, 
sitting down gently by the bed, and retaining 
the hand eagerly stretched out to them, com- 
menced a conversation simply intended to give 
the patient time to recover from the agitation 
occasioned by their visit. 

* Are you quite alone ?* was the first ques- 
tion. 

' Yes,' replied the poor girl. * I have few 
visitors; and my mother goes out to work 
every day at nine o'clock^ Bvit oxxi W»Sb&^\ 
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is very kind. She comes up very often in the 
day to ask if I do not want something. But 
my wants are few/ she added after a pause. 

* Is your lather still alive ?* 

Her voice trembled as she replied, with 
evident effort : 

* Yes ; but at present he has no employ- 
ment. Still, I hope and trust — ' 

She stopped suddenly, for the sister had 
glanced almost unconsciously at her wedding- 
ring. Their eyes met, and a crimson blush 
mounted to her forehead. A look of agony 
passed across her lace for a moment, followed 
by a deadly pallor. That look revealed the 
cause of all her sorrows, and told in one glance 
how her marriage was connected with that life's 
tragedy which was hurrying her to an untimely 
grave. By degrees the whole of her sad story 
became revealed to the sisters, partly by her- 
self, partly by those around her; and this 
melancholy tale I am about to unfold to my 
readers. 

Her real lather died when she was about 

three years old, so that she had no recollection 

of him ; but before she had attained the age of 

seven, her mother married a second time. No 
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children were the result of this second union ; 
so that Mary remained in the same position in 
which she had been before — the one cherished 
object in the home. Her step-father could not 
have treated her with greater tenderness and 
affection if she had been his own child; so that 
the little Mary grew up in an atmosphere of 
love and happiness, in which her gentle and 
aflfectionate nature throve and prospered. She 
was naturally religious, and the good example 
and precepts of her parents strengthened her 
childish piety. Although, as I have said, in 
the position of an only child, she was not 
spoiled : for her mother was a Catholic of the 
good old school, and enforced obedience as a 
duty about which there could be no question. 
After a time she went as a day scholar to a 
boarding-school in the neighbourhood, where 
she received what was then considered a good 
and sensible education for her rank in life. 

But her Catechism was learnt at home. It 
was at her mother^s knee that her first prayers 
were said. And although, as she grew older, 
she was naturally prepared for the Sacraments 
by their good parish-priest, yet all the prelimi- 
nary teaching was given her by her stej-^^Jissx^, 
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who would spend evening after evening when 
his work was done in explaining to her the 
mysteries of our holy faith, while she learnt its 
practice by his own simple and hearty devo- 
tion, and by the tender piety of her mother. 
Would that other parents could thus be in- 
duced to take upon themselves this most im- 
portant duty, instead of leaving it to the chance 
of an imperfect school-teaching, or the neces- 
sarily limited time of an over- worked priest! 
But to return. Ever since the age of fifteen, 
her step-father had been employed in a large 
soda-water manufactory, where by his diligence, 
honesty, and sobriety, he had attained the post 
of foreman, and enjoyed the unlimited confid- 
ence of his employers. Although in receipt of 
a good salary, he and his wife lived frugally, 
not only for the sake of laying by a provision 
for sickness and old age, but also to be en- 
abled to assist the many cases of distress which 
came before them, and to take their share in 
all parochial charities. The numerous work- 
men employed in the factory were the special 
objects of the foreman's care and kindness. He 
would counsel the young, relieve the sick, and 
watch over them with almost parental care ; so 
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that he was regarded by them all with as much 
affection as respect, and both husband and wife 
were looked up to as models of every Chris- 
tian virtue. But God, who had special designs 
on these chosen souls, determined to prove 
them, as He does all His servants, by making 
them taste of His bitter cross. And this suf- 
fering was to be laid upon them by that which 
they loved and cherished the most in this world 
— their little 'Mary. Their union with our 
Lord was to be still closer; they were to share 
in His humiliation, in His poverty, in His con- 
tempt; so that these very crosses might become 
their surest passport to a glorious immortality. 
Mary was now nearly eighteen. Her beauty 
had increased with her years ; yet had she no 
taste for any scenes of worldly vanity or plea- 
sure. Perhaps her home was too happy a one 
to make her seek for enjoyments elsewhere. 
She had always been treated as the friend and 
companion of her father and mother, and this 
intimacy with grown-up people made her rather 
shy and awkward with girls of her own age. 
Thus she was freed from many of the tempta- 
tions to which young people are exposed from 
the fQolish talking and uTmec^^^-^ qi^k&Ssk^^^ 
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in which they so often delight, and knew as 
little of the evil going on in the world around 
her as when she was a child at her mother's 
knee. Her great delight was to read out loud 
to her parents in the winter evenings, and some- 
times to build castles in the air as to what they 
should do when her lather grew older and re- 
signed his appointment How they would take 
a little cottage in the country — that one object 
of a Londoner's ambition: a cottage covered 
with honeysuckle and roses and jasmine, and 
how they would have a cow and real fresh 
milk, and all the rural delights which Mary had 
read of in books, and longed to give her parents 
in their old age. Little did she then fancy 
that her own pride and obstinacy would blast 
all these fair prospects, and bring them to the 
very verge of misery and ruin. 

Mary was nearly nineteen when one even- 
ing, at a friend's house, she met a young man 
of about thirty, who had lately come to live in 
that neighbourhood. He was at once greatly 
struck with Mary ; and she on her side felt an 
interest in this stranger for which she was at 
a loss to account. He had travelled a good 
deal, was a very fair musician, and altogether 
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appeared in many ways above those with whom 
she was used to associate. By degrees this 
stranger, whose name was Howell, became in- 
timate with the foreman's family, and on the 
plea of being a stranger in London and know- 
ing no one, used to drop in two or three times 
a week to tea, or walk home with them when 
they returned from church. He did not appear 
to pay any particular attention to Mary herself; 
and yet not a word or a movement on Mary's 
part escaped him. In proportion, however, as 
the intimacy increased, a kind of dislike and 
distrust of him crept into the foreman's heart. 
He could not account for the feeling, and tried 
to argue himself out of it ; but in vain. Howell 
felt his increasing coldness ; but did not in con- 
sequence discontinue his visits. Only he used 
to time them so as, if possible, to avoid meeting 
Mary's father. In the mean time, his honeyed 
words sunk deep into the girl's heart; little 
things were said which she felt were meant 
only for her ear ; and the consciousness that 
she was the object of his passion filled her with 
unspeakable happiness. There is no doubt that, 
for the time, Howell himself loved this pure 
child, and was all the more ^Itx^cXaiL \a \isx\s^ 
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her innocence and beauty. But with Mary the 
love was far deeper, and at last took such pos- 
session of her heart, that all other things be- 
came indifferent to her. Then Howell spoke 
out, and made a formal proposal for her hand 
to her step-father. The latter, utterly unpre- 
pared for this realisation of his vague fears, 
flatly refused his consent, forbid him the house, 
and endeavoured to break off all connection be- 
tween them. But it was too late. In vain 
both father and mother represented to Mary 
their entire ignorance of the young man's family 
and antecedents; in vain they set before her 
his poverty and want of means to keep a wife. 
Mary, with headstrong perversity, would listen 
to no arguments. Her whole character seemed 
changed, and her health became so seriously 
affected that her parents were in despair. 

* He is a dark man ; I do not understand 
him,* exclaimed her step-father one day in his 
anguish, after repeating to his wife one or two 
things which he had heard, and which were not 
to the credit of Mary's lover. * Can you do 
nothing to persuade her to delay, at any rate 
for a year or two, this imprudent step ?' 

The poor mother shook her head. 
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* I have said all I could/ she replied sadly ; 
' but it is of no use. She will believe that you 
are prejudiced against him, and that she knows 
best. Would to God that he had never dark-' 
ened our doors !* 

As they were speaking, Father Penrose, 
their good old parish-priest, called to see them, 
and to him the worthy couple poured out their 
grief and anxiety. He listened gravely, and 
undertook to reason with Mary, who had gone 
that evening to see an aunt a few doors off, 
who was in failing health, and often sent for 
Mary to cheer and comfort her. Father Pen- 
rose knew the hour when she would return, 
and purposely meeting her, entered at once 
upon the subject, and endeavoured by every 
means in his power to shak^e her resolution* 
But Mary, though she loved and respected the 
old priest, who had known her from a child, 
was, on this point, inexorable. Father Pen- 
rose, having tried all that kindness and per- 
suasion could do, at last addressed her sternly 
as follows : 

' Mary, no blessing can come upon a mar- 
riage which has neither the approval of your 
step-father nor your mother* Yovs. xsa:^ ^^^^^ 
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them to bend to your will ; but take my word 
for it that you will repent of it You, with 
your childish inexperience, think to know bet- 
ter than those whom God has set in authority 
over you. Beware lest you add disobedience 
to obstinacy and pride !' 

With these severe words he left her ; and 
Mary, crying bitterly, was on the point of re^ 
penting of the step on which she was so madly 
bent, when a well-known voice whispered her 
name, and he, for whom she was prepared to 
forsake her home and her parents' love — nay 
more, her own self-respect and peace of mind — 
suddenly appeared before her. 

*What have they been saying to you to 
make you cry like this ?' he exclaimed fiercely ; 
for Mary, startled out of all self-control, was 
now sobbing as if her heart would break. 

'Leave me, O, do leave me, Frank!' ex- 
claimed the half- penitent girl, as she endea- 
voured to withdraw the hand he had clasped in 
his. 

*Not till you promise to be true to me, 
and to no one else,' retorted Howell. 

And — why linger on these moments ? 
Enough, that Mary returned to her home with 
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a hard fixed look on her fece, such as her 
mother had never before seen there ; and that 
when she had soon after ' gone to her own 
room, the poor broken-hearted woman turned 
to her husband, with the words, * O, John, it 
is of no use; our opposition will only make 
her sin the more. She will have her own 
way.* 

And the foreman, bowing his head on his 
hands, after a moment's silence, replied, * Wife, 
perhaps we have thought too much of our 
Mary — we have made an idol of her — and God 
punishes us in this way. May His holy will 
be done !' 

The following weeks were spent in sad pre- 
parations on the part of Mary's mother, and in 
a state of restless feverish excitement by Mary 
herself, who, though she had extorted a reluct- 
ant consent fi'om her parents to her marriage, 
mainly through her tears and importunity, yet 
felt that, as the old priest had said, sudi wil- 
fulness on her part could bring no blessing 
with it. And at last the wedding-day came, 
and the solemn service was performed — not by 
Father Penrose, however, who was not sorry 
to be fi'om home at the moment* But ^s 
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Mary was clasped for the last time in hei* 
mother's arms before leaving her old home, a 
heavy weight fell upon her heart, and a fcM-e- 
boding of misery came over her, which even 
her husband's caresses failed to charm away. 

* What if / have been wrong all along, and 
they were right !* conscience whispered in her 
heart, followed by the prayer, this time uttered 
from the very depths of her soul, * O, my God, 
forgive me, and grant me grace to fulfil my 
duties as a wife, for better or for worse/ 

And this prayer was heard, though her 
punishment was swifter and heavier than she 
had ever dreamed of. But we are anticipating^ 
For the first few weeks, however, the excessive 
kindness and attention of her husband lulled 
her apprehensions, and she was able to write 
happily and even joyously to her parents. Then 
they settled in a little house on the other side 
of London ; and at first the pleasure of fur- 
nishing her new home, and the anxiety she felt 
to make it bright and pleasant for her husband, 
absorbed all her thoughts. But soon this con- 
tent vanished, and gave place to an ever-in- 
creasing anxiety and fear. She began to feel 
the force of her father's oft-repeated words, 
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* He is a dark man ; I do not understand him.* 
At first he had come home early to spend his 
evenings with her, and had gone with her td 
church on Sundays and festivals. But by de- 
grees he gave up these good habits, and she 
saw less and less of him. When he did come 
home, he was moody and taciturn, or else peev- 
ish and irritable. He had many acquaintances 
— ^respectable in dress, but reckless and dissi- 
pated in manner and appearance — ^who were 
for ever besetting the door on Sundays. Mary 
shrank from them with undefined fear and aver- 
sion ; and her husband never introduced any of 
them to her, so that she did not even know 
their names. But he used to join them, and 
go out with them for hours, never inviting her 
to be of the party; and from his complete 
silence afterwards and his evasive answers to 
all her inquiries, she felt there was something 
wrong about it all, though what she could not 
imagine. Sometimes he was out half the nighty 
and once or twice returned almost intoxicated* 
Then he would speak incoherently of coming 
wealth, or, in his troubled sleep, clench his 
hands, and mutter, * Cursed bad luck !* Terri- 
fied almost out of her wits, ^joot M.-^ ^^>5!^ 
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sit up in bed, watching the convulsive workings 
of his countenance, where exultation, triumph, 
fury, and despair by turns struggled for the 
mastery. She did not dare wake him, for cm 
one or two occasions he had silenced her 
anxious inquiries with an oath. So she watched 
on, her misery and self-reproach increasing 
every hour. Was this the man she had loved ? 
Had he in any one way realised her girlish 
ideal ? She did not then guess the secret of 
his conduct, or imagine for a moment that she 
had been deluded into a marriage with a pro- 
fessed gambler, and one who was involved like^ 
wise in a variety of transactions, none of which 
could bear the light. Yet so it was ; and al- 
though she was as yet far from suspecting the 
truth, she was utterly and entirely miserable. 

During these three months, Mary saw little 
or nothing of her parents, and carefully avoided 
doing so alone. With a bitter sense of self- 
reproach, she could not conceal from herself 
that this apparent privation was a positive re- 
lief to her; for she felt she could not have 
concealed or explained away her misgivings, 
and that the quick eye of a mother would in- 
stantljr have detected that she was not happy. 
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So she went on from day to day, fearing she 
knew not what ; while the man for whom she 
had sacrificed her parents* happiness and her 
own became more and more estranged from 
h^, and her ideal vanished so completely, that 
sometimes she could hardly believe it was only 
three months ago that she had bound herself 
for ever to love, reverence, and obey him. For- 
tunate was it for her that her parents and 
Father Penrose had laid a good religious foun- 
dation in her heart ; for now, in her disappoint- 
ment and desolation, she knew where to turn 
and what to do. She could acknowledge that 
she was justly punished for her wilfulness ; and 
turning to God with true contrition and humi- 
lity, beseech Him for strength to bear the 
heavy cross she had thus laid upon herself. 
The church was, in fact, her one great conso- 
lation ; — she was left for so many hours alone 
and uncared for! — so there, when the simple 
duties of her home had been attended to, she 
would daily resort, and pour out in prayer 
those unsatisfied longings and that bitter sorrow 
which as yet she could not bring herself to 
speak of to any human being. And so, from 
the very depth of her^ penitence^ ske 'w^^ •^^- 
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quiring that spiritual strength which she would 
soon so greatly need for heavier trials. 

About this time, her husband stated that 
he had lost his employment; and a situation 
falling vacant in the soda-water manufactory, 
Mary's father was induced to recommend him, 
and easily obtained the appointment from the 
head of the firm, who trusted implicitly in his 
foreman's judgment on all such matters. Mary 
was delighted ; partly on account of being so 
much nearer her old home, and also because 
she hoped that the change of locality might 
induce her husband to break off his intimacy 
with the associates whose influence filled her 
with such unspeakable dreai In this expecta- 
tion, however, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for these evil companions pursued him 
to their new lodgings. Day by day his con- 
duct became more and more mysterious. He 
avoided all conversation with his wife when 
alone, and, in fact, kept as much as possible 
aloof both from her and from her family. By 
degrees he perceived her anxiety, which seemed 
to infuriate him. He gave way to the most 
fearful bursts of temper, and if she ventured to 
yi5i?>^ the mqmry she dared not speak, he re- 
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pelled her almost savagely. It was impossible 
to conceal this state of things altogether from 
her parents; but they, with delicate tact, al- 
ways avoided anything which might increase 
her feelings of self-reproach and sorrow. So 
matters went on for some months, the estrange- 
ment between the husband and wife increasing 
every day, till all hope of happiness died out 
of Mary's heart, and was replaced by an ever- 
growing fear of what might some day happen. 
But the reality far exceeded her utmost appre- 
hensions. 

One night her husband came in rather 
earlier than usual, but he took no notice what- 
ever of Mary, and only appeared more sullen 
and morose than usual. She offered him a chair 
near the fire, which he took silently, and sat 
down without speaking, gloomily gazing into 
the flames. The silence became oppressive; 
the clock seemed to tick louder than ever ; and 
when a burning brand fell on the hearth, Mary 
started so nervously, that she actually dropped 
her work. Anxiety and sorrow were slowly 
changing that once bright child, and undermin- 
ing both her health and spirits. All of a sud- 
den there was a sharp knock at the fco\N^ is^^ ^ 
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and before Mary could rise, the door opened, 
and a detective in plain clothes appeared on the 
threshold. Howell started up, cast one look 
of terror mingled with defiance on the intruder, 
and then sunk back in his chair, burying his 
face in his hands, and sobbing like a child. 
Mary was by his side in a moment, all cold- 
ness and unkindness forgotten; she remem- 
bered only his old love. 

* Speak, Frank, speak !' she exclaimed, in an 
agony of fear. * Say that it is all a mistake ! 
He is innocent, sir, he must be innocent !* she 
added, in a voice of anguish, turning to the 
police-officer. 

The official shook his head, but looked at 
her with kindly sympathy, while in a few words 
he explained what had occurred* Howell had 
been gambling, as usual, and lost heavily. In 
despair, he had rushed to the factory, and 
stolen money to a large amount. How he had 
been able to get at it was yet a mystery ; but 
he had been detected in the very act of leaving 
the strong-room. The alarm had been given ; 
the missing gold was instantly discovered, and 
a warrant issued at once for his apprehension. 

To all this poor Mary listened as in a 
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dream. Much as she had dreaded the influ- 
ence of his evil companions, no thought of guilt 
or dishonour of this sort had ever crossed her 
mind She bent over him in speechless an- 
guish, unable to realise the extent of their 
misery ; while he, in an agony of remorse, ut- 
tered a few broken sentences of love and con- 
trition for the way in which he had wrecked 
her life. The detective, wishing to shorten the 
scene as much as possible, desired Howell to 
prepare to accompany him, cautioning Mary to 
take care what she said, as it might be bad 
* for more parties than one/ 

It was all over in a few minutes ; no sound 
or cry of resistance had attracted the attention 
of the other lodgers. Silently Howell followed 
the policeman ; the door closed ; Mary listened 
to the receding footsteps, and then sunk down, 
alone in her misery and shame. 

How long she remained in this kind of 
stupor she could not recollect. * O God, my 
God, support me in this hour !' was her first 
conscious thought. Then, by degrees, the 
whole terrible truth came back upon her, and 
with it the need of some vigorous effort on her 
part to strive to help her husband in his dire 
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distress. Her first impulse was to seek coun- 
sel and consolation from her parents, and so she 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and passing has- 
tily through the glaring and crowded streets, 
reached their house breathless and almost stu- 
pefied by the suddenness of the blow. She 
knocked at the door. * Is my mother at home?' 
She was startled at the sound of her own 
voice; but without waiting for a reply, she 
rushed past the servant and into the parlour, 
but stood paralysed at the scene which there 
met her view. Her mother lay like a corpse in 
the arms of a woman, who was vainly endea- 
vouring to restore her to consciousness. In 
answer to Mary's agonising inquiries as to what 
had caused her feinting-fit, the broken-hearted 
old servant, who had followed her into the 
room, broke to her, as gently as she could, 
that her father had just been apprehended as 
the accomplice of his son-in-law in the robbery 
which had been committed, and was accused of 
having supplied him with duplicate keys of the 
safe in which the valuable property of the firm 
was kept, which had been all along intrusted 
to his care. I may mention in passing that the 
truth (which was afterwards proved on the 
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trial, and confessed by the culprit himself) was, 
that one day the foreman being taken suddenly 
very ill, Howell had offered to lock-up the 
office doors, and had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to obtain patterns of all the keys 
oa the ring, so that for full three months he 
had had access to all the money in the estab- 
lishment. 

But to return to poor Mary. * There are 
some kinds of sorrow too deep for tears, too 
overwhelming for words; and such was that 
meeting between the mother and daughter. 
When the former at last recovered her con- 
sciousness, her first impulse was to clasp poor 
Mary to her heart, and then, tightly holding 
her hand, remain motionless. That dreadful 
night was passed in silent anguish by both; 
the mother, guiltless of aught but the one 
weakness of having 3delded to her daughter's 
entreaties, and consented to her luckless mar- 
riage ; the daughter realising for the first time 
in all its bitterness the evil which her wilful- 
ness had brought, not only on herself, but on 
all belonging to her. Yet not a word of re- 
proach passed that poor mother's lips, and her 
very forbearance added poignancy to Mary's 

D 
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sorrow. By dawn the next day both mother 
and daughter hurried to the police-court, but 
were not allowed to see the prisoners till the 
magistrates arrived, when they were summoned 
to the bar. The accusation was read; the 
evidence against them seemed overwhelming, 
and both were committed to Newgate to await 
their trial. On hearing this, the poor mother 
fainted away, and had to be removed out of 
the court. A police-inspector, who had watched 
them both during the proceedings, and was 
evidently a kind and benevolent man, laid his 
hand on Mary*s arm as she was about to follow 
her mother. 

* Are you related to these men ?* he asked, 
in a compassionate and gentle voice. 

* I am the daughter of the elder and the 
wife of the younger one,* murmured the poor 
broken-hearted girl. 

* Have you any brother or uncle ?' continued 
the inspector. 

* Neither,' replied Mary. ' Whatever is to 
be done for them must be done by myself. 
Although appearances are so much against him, 
I know my father to be incapable of taking a 
penny from any human being. But how am I 
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to prove it? O, sir, what can I do to save 
him ?* she added, in a voice of agony. 

* Has your father any money ?* he replied. 

* Yes.' 

* That's well/ answered the inspector. 
And in a few concise words he put her in 

possession of the routine of our English cri- 
minal courts, gave her the name and address 
of a leading barrister and lawyer, and told her 
at what hours and where she was likely to find 
them. 

*Keep up your heart, Mrs. Howell,' con- 
tinued the inspector kindly. *I know your 
father by reputation, and believe that there are 
lots of men who will stand up for him, and not 
let him suffer for the sins of others. A good 
character of so many years' standing is not 
likely to be upset in a day; and you'll see, 
he'll come well out of this, and stand higher 
than ever.' 

Mary thanked him, with tears in her eyes, 
and proceeded at once to follow out his in- 
structions. A new sense of strength and 
power seemed to have come over her; and 
during the time which elapsed between the 
arrest and the trial, she was perpetually on 
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foot, journeying backwards and forwards be- 
tween Newgate and the inns of court ; now in 
the prison, gathering the most minute detaUs 
fram the captives; now in the ante-room of the 
lawyer's chambers, amidst a group of equally 
anxious clients ; again, hurrying here and there 
on messages or business, seeing all her father's 
old friends and employers, and obtaining warm 
promises of help from each. On all sides she 
met with great and unexpected kindness, for 
every one was interested in the loving anxious 
daughter, whose one great aim was to save her 
father's honour; for of her husband's guilt 
she soon could have no doubt Far diflferent 
was the conduct of those two men while under- 
going the same imprisonment. Conscious of 
his own rectitude of mind and purpose, the 
foreman, though deeply grieved for the shadow 
that had fallen on his good name, and above 
all, for the sorrow and shame of his poor wife, 
was yet sustained by a firm trust in the mercy 
of God, and a conviction that in due time his 
innocence would be made clear. The first time 
that Mary saw him she could only kneel at his 
feet and implore his pardon in a few broken 
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'My poor child!' he exclaimed, *you are 
a far greater sufferer than any of us. Do not 
let bitter thoughts of the past weigh you down, 
and remember that everything is ordered for 
us by One who knows what is for our good 
Perhaps I was too proud of my good name/ 
he added, with an attempt at a smile, which 
foiled, however, to comfort his penitent chili 

As to Howell, his state of mind alternated 
between sullen despair and maudlin cowardice. 
No sorrow for his sin was expressed or felt, 
only fiiry at being foimd out, which he vented 
in bitter words and curses on his hard fate — 
tnore painful to Mary to hear than even his 
abject entreaties to her * to save him if she 

could.' 

* Can this be the man I used to love V she 
often asked herself, after listening to his selfish 
wailings, and contrasting them with her father's 
manly calm and courage. But she kept her 
feelings in strong check, so that nothing might 
impair her usefulness or unnerve her for the 
coming trial. 

So the weeks passed on only too quickly. 
But before the day came, the kind and friendly 
lawyer who had undertaken \3ckfe s-*^^ \skV^^aa?\ 
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plainly, that while he would leave no stone un- 
turned to clear her father, nothing could be 
done for her husband* * His guilt is too evi- 
dent,' he continued ; * and the only thing you 
can do is to try and persuade him to act gener- 
ously, and confess how he became possessed 
of the duplicate keys. I believe, if he will do 
this, and throw himself on the mercy of the 
court, his sentence may be lighter. But you 
must make him clearly understand that there is 
no hope whatever of his escaping a richly-de- 
served punishment' 

Mary undertook the painful errand; and, 
after a terrible scene, at last persuaded Howell 
to confess the whole truth — from no feelings of 
generosity, however, but from the hope, strongly 
dwelt upon by his unhappy wife, that the con- 
fession might mitigate his sentence. 

And then the awfiil day came. Leaning 
heavily on Mary's arm, the poor mother entered 
the court, a wreck of her former self, and yet 
buoyed up a little with the hope, continually 
whispered to her by sympathising friends, that 
now the whole truth would be revealed, and the 
honest foreman cleared. And so it turned out. 
He of course pleaded not guilty, and one per- 
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son after another came forward to bear witness 
to his unimpeachable honesty, his high cha- 
racter, and the universal respect and confidence 
of his employers. But all doubts on the sub- 
ject were removed when the second prisoner, 
Howell, was brought forward, and confessed 
the way in which he had obtained the false 
keys which gave him access to the safe. A 
cheer, which could scarcely be suppressed, was 
heard in the lower part of the court, which 
was crowded with the workmen of the soda- 
water manufactory, all anxious to testify their 
affection and respect for their old master. One 
or two of the managers of the firm instantly 
came forward, and offered to take the foreman 
back into their service, expressing publicly 
their regret at having been led for one moment 
into a belief in any act of treachery on his part. 
, The judge complimented him on his honour- 
able and upright career, so that his acquittal 
was a species of triumph almost as trying to 
bear as his previous unmerited disgrace. As to 
Howell, his confession, as the lawyer expected, 
softened the jury towards him, and although he 
was of course found guilty, his sentence was 
commuted to fourteen years' traivs^^la.^\RKs.. 
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And Mary ? Up to this time, her wonderfiil 
energy and spirit had borne her up through alL 
Though she could neither eat nor drink, and 
her head \7as burning, she had kept outwardly 
calm and collected, gave her eyidence clearly 
and well, and had all along a cheering word 
for her mother. But when the judge, in a 
stem and severe voice, turned to her husband 
and reprimanded him for his disgraceful breach 
of trust, and the way in which he had allowed 
an innocent man to be supposed to be an ac* 
complice in his crime, human nature gave way^ 
and Mary was carried home in a state of in* 
sensibility. An attack of brain-fever followed. 
For weeks she hovered between life and deaths 
and the doctors gave little or no hope of her 
recovery. Her father and mother, who knew 
her so well, scarcely wished for this state of 
insensibility to pass away, for she had not 
heard her husband's sentence, and they dreaded 
what the eflfect would be on her proud and 
sensitive nature of feeling herself a felon's wife. 
At last reason returned, but with it an over- 
powering sense of misery and shame. Her 
husband was gone — ^that she knew — to work 
out bis sentence ; but her father — ^why was he 
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always at home, and why did he look so care- 
worn and ill ? Bit by bit the truth came out. 
He had not had the courage to face his old 
employers, and still less the men imder him; 
besides, in spite of the offer made to him in 
the court, he knew that his place was filled up, 
and he did not like to injure his successor. So 
he had no work, and all his life's savings had 
gone in that terrible trial. Debt and misery 
stared them in the face ; and Mary felt as if 
she were the cause of it all. Where were all 
the old visions of a pretty little country home, 
and every kind of simple luxury in their old 
age ? By her own wilfulness, all this had been 
marred and blighted. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, 
they were compelled to leave their comfortable 
home, and go into smaller and humbler lodg- 
ings ; but in some respects the change was a 
relief. The locality was quiet and retired and, 
comparatively speaking, cheap, and it was far 
removed from all old associations and friends, 
from whom she naturally shrank in her present 
sad position of a * convict's wife.' But sorrow 
and humiliation had done their work in that 
soul, and Mary accepted her daily mottvfe;^Jifi?as. 
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as a just punishment for her past sin. By de- 
grees new friends began to gather round them, 
touched at the picture presented by that re- 
spectable-looking old man, whose story had 
become known, with his sad and patient-faced 
wife and fading daughter; for she had never 
recovered the terrible strain of the few months 
which preceded the trial, and her health was 
gradually failing. About this time, the police- 
inspector, who had so kindly befriended Mary 
at the time of her father's arrest, heard of a 
place for the foreman in a soda-water manu- 
factory in the north of England with which his 
brother was connected, and obtained a promise 
of the next vacancy for him, so that hope once 
more brightened the little home. Mary, whose 
only anxiety in the mean while was to do some- 
thing for the support of her parents, obtained 
from their good-natured landlady some employ- 
ment in French polishing. This kind of work 
is well paid, and answers far better than 
needlework; but it gradually undermines the 
health. Mary obtained at last a permanent en- 
gagement in a large establishment at the West- 
end, and for two years supported her parents 
entirely. This feeling alone seemed to give her 
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any consolation; for the thought of her hus* 
band, expiating his sin in a strange land, rarely- 
left her. Much as he had done to wean her 
aflfections and lose her respect, she had not 
ceased to care for him ; and sometimes a hope 
would arise that he would return an altered 
man, or that she might go out and join him in 
Australia, and begin a new life in a new coun- 
try. But increasing weakness and suffering, 
which she effectually concealed from her parents 
for a long while, convinced her after a time 
that such hopes were vain, and that they would 
never meet agaiu on this earth. So matters 
went on till the winter, when one evening, on 
returning from her work, a violent fit of cough- 
ing seized her, in which she broke a blood- 
vessel, and was so ill that, at first, it was 
thought she could not recover. She rallied, 
however, for a time, and resumed her work; 
but her cough was incessant, and she felt her- 
self convinced that the hand of death was upon 
her. About this time Father Ignatius Spencer 
gave a retreat at Saffron-hill, and Mary deter- 
mined, if possible, to attend it. It seemed to 
her as a last grace granted to her by God, to 
assist her in her preparation for the end, which 
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she felt could not be long delayed. Two kind 
and holy women supported her every morning 
to the chapel, and arranged for her to rest, be* 
tween the meditations, at a neighbouring house^ 
while they brought her back every evening to 
her home. Both body and soul seemed to be 
strengthened and revived by this retreat, at the 
end of which she made a general confession of 
her whole life. And so great was her venera- 
tion for that holy Passionist, that she would 
often say, * she felt sure, if she were in Purga- 
tory, one " Hail Mary" from him would release 
her.' These words were faithfully reported to 
Father Spencer after her death, who did not 
fail to do what she wished. 

But the temporary rally she had made that 
spring did not last. Soon she was compelled 
to give up her work altogether, and remain in 
her room ; and it was there that the Sisters of 
Mercy found her. How great was the com- 
fort of their presence those alone can tell who 
have watched a long and lingering illness, and 
seen the joy which lights up the dying face at 
the welcome sight of the loving countenance 
shaded by the religious dress. I can only speak 
for myself when I say that the very fact of a 
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sister being by one's bedside in a moment of 
almost intolerable pain, seems to take oflf half 
its edge. Then they are always at hand to 
suggest holy and loving thoughts when phy- 
siad suflFering overwhelms for a time the men- 
tal peace which the sick person endeavours to 
maintain. From the very depth of her peni- 
tence and the constant sight of the misery her 
wilfulness had entailed, Mary was, perhaps in- 
clined to take too gloomy a view of her own 
faults; and it was the task of the sisters to 
cheer that drooping soul; to speak to her in- 
cessantly of the love and the mercy of God ; to 
rouse in her heart an increased confidence in 
the power of the Precious Blood, and to fix her 
thoughts on the joys in store for those who 
have suflfered in union with their Lord. One 
evening especially, when the heat of a July 
sun had been unusually oppressive, and she 
was struggling for breath in her small and com- 
ftMtless chamber, the sister gently bent down 
to her, saying : * This is Thursday. Remem- 
ber the Holy Hom*.' And instantly the look of 
intolerable restlessness and pain passed away, 
and was succeeded by one of marvellous peace. 
So, gently and tenderly, was this soul prepared 
for the last great change. 
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But even earthly consolations were not de- 
nied her at the end. One day the sisters came 
and found her weak and trembling fingers busily 
engaged on some light needlework, which, with 
her characteristic energy, she would not leave 
undone while she had the strength to put in a 
stitch. It was part of her father's outfit ; for 
at last his faith and patience had been rewarded, 
and the vacant situation in the north had been 
offered to him and accepted. * See how good 
God has been to me !' she exclaimed, after tell- 
ing the joyful news to her sympathising listeners. 
* I had prayed so hard to Him, that He would 
not let me die till I had seen my poor father 
and mother once more comfortably settled. 
And now He has granted my prayer, and I may 
sing my Nunc dimittis.^ 

She then proceeded to show all the outfit 
which her love had prepared for him, and which 
had only been got together with untold sacrifice 
and self-denial on her part. Every shilling 
which had been given her to spend in the little 
comforts her state so urgently required, had 
been hoarded up by her for this long-expected 
situation, when she was determined that her 
father's appearance should do no discredit to 
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his kind recommender. * Only think/ she con- 
tinued, * I had enough for everything but one 
pair of boots, and" I could not conceive where 
that eighteen shillings was to come from. But 
I set to work and prayed one whole night for 
it, and the next morning a young priest came 
to see me, and he actually brought me a sove- 
reign, which he said a gentleman had given him 
that very day to give to his first sick call !' 

* And will your father go soon to his new 
situation ?' asked the sister with an anxious look 
at the emaciated and excited face, over which 
a cloud passed for a moment at her words. 

' Hush ! do not speak so loud,* replied poor 
Mary. *He must go — he ought to go — or 
perhaps he might lose the place, and that would 
be worse than all. I try to keep them up by 
telling them I am a little better ; and they do 
not dream how near the end is !' she added after 
a pause. There was something so touching and 
beautiful in this brave girl's determination thus 
to die alone, sooner than run the risk of again 
marring her father's prospects, that the sisters 
felt themselves unable to reply, but only pressed 
her hand in silence. 

A few more days elapsed, and then the hour 
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of parting came. Mary had kept up wonder* 
fully during all the last sad preparations ; had 
herself packed her father's trunk, and seen to 
all the little comforts required by her mother ; 
and now the cab came to the door which was 
to take them and their luggage to the station. 
Mary threw her arms round her father, and as 
she half knelt at his feet, implored his pardon 
once again for all the suffering and grief she 
had occasioned him. 

* My darling,' replied her father, * how can 
you still think of that one fault as needing for- 
giveness ? Have you not atoned for it a thou- 
sand times over, by your devotion and by all 
your dutiful love and care ? Where should we 
have been now but for you ?' And he ended 
by fairly breaking down while invoking every 
blessing on his child's head 

Her mother, scarcely less moved, watched 
her anxiously, saying: *You will spare your- 
self, Mary, for our sakes, will you not, and 
come and join us as soon as we are settled ?' 

Mary's only answer was a fervent kiss as 
she hurried them into the cab, on the plea that 
they might miss the train ; but in reality be- 
cause she felt she could not keep up a moment 
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longer. Her kind landlady, coming up to see 
how she was after about a quarter of an hour, 
fonnd her stretched on the floor in a dead feint, 
and the blood slowly issuing from her mouth. 
She lifted her up tenderly and put her to bed ; 
but from that moment she sank rapidly. 

The sisters, coming to see her the following 
morning, were shocked at the rapid change in 
her appearance ; but she received them with a 
smile. * I am quite happy,' she murmured ; * my 
work is done.' She then expressed an earnest 
wish to receive the last Sacraments, and the 
good priest came. The sisters had arranged a 
little altar near the bed, and decked it with the 
freshest flowers. Another kind lady had sent 
her some candles and a feir white cloth, and so 
towards evening the sacred rite was adminis- 
tered, and she once more received her Lord in 
Holy Viaticum. An untold peace seemed to 
have come over her, in spite of her sufferings, 
which at times were terrible to witness. On 
one occasion, when the sisters had said some- 
thing about praying that she might be released, 
she answered quickly, * O, no, no : I deserve 
it all. Only pray that I may be entirely con- 
formed to the will of God, whatever that may 

£ 
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be.' So she went on from day to day, with 
that wonderful vitality which so often surprises 
us in those who we feel are doomed to cer- 
tain death, and who yet linger on, long after 
both doctors and watchers have given up all 
hope. 

One morning the sisters found her sadder 
than usual, with an open letter lying on the 
bed, which was blotted with tears. It was from 
her father, describing his new home in glowing 
terms. The situation was all that he could 
desire; the house they had taken was bright 
and comfortable; there was a nice little gar- 
den. In feet, all that he wanted was his dar- 
ling little Mary ! And in the exuberance of 
his joy, he added that he was sure she would 
get quite well and strong in that pure good 
air, and so implored her to join him as soon as 
she could. Her mother added her entreaties 
to those of her father, dwelling on the easy 
nature of the journey, and saying she would 
meet her at the station if she would only fix a 
day for her arrival. We all know how painful 
it is when we have, as it were, given up life, 
with its affections and interests, to be suddenly 
recalled to it again by some unexpected ^ircum- 
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stance ; and to poor Mary's loving heart this 
fresh reopening of the old wound was inex- 
pressibly trying. 

* How miserably weak and foolish I am !' 
she exclaimed, when the sisters had read the 
letter, and returned it to her with a compas- 
sionate look. * I thought I had given up every- 
thing, and was so resigned to die; and now — * 

* Would you really wish, if you had your 
choice, to be restored to health? asked the 
sister gently. 

Mary paused for a moment before making 
a reply. At last she whispered softly : 

* No, I do not really think I should ; for 
then I should have a fresh struggle, and a still 
harder one, to bear.' The sister looked at her 
inqmringly; and Mary continued, though her 
breath came in gasps, and she spoke with evi- 
dent eflFort: * I have been thinking a great deal 
about my poor Frank — my husband, you know 
— since I have been lying here; and I feel that if 
I were to recover, my clear duty would be to 
go to him. In the hour of sorrow and shame, 
a wife's place is by her husband. And yet, I 
feel also that it would require more courage 
than I could possibly muster. I have such a 
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dread of the sea ; and to leave my parents for 
ever, if I were still on earth, would be terrible. 
No, I do not wish to live,' she added, with 
more energy ; ' that is, unless it be God's 
holy will, so that I might be more fit to go.' 

' You can offer up all your present suffer- 
ings for him,' answered the sister. *Who 
knows that they may not work out his salva- 
tion ? God is infinitely good, and will accept 
all such sacrifices, in imion with that of His 
Divine Son, for the conversion of sinners.' 

Mary smiled faintly. 

* Will you answer this letter for me V she 
continued. * I fear I could not hold, a pen now. 
But do not say how bad I am. Only that I 
am afraid I am too weak to come to thenu' 

The letter was written as guardedly as pos- 
sible ; but it could not deceive a mother. On 
the following day the earliest train brought her 
to her child's bedside. And great was the sis- 
ters' joy when, on paying their daily visit, they 
found she had arrived. 

* How can I thank you enough,' exclaimed 
the poor mother through her tears, as she met 
them at the door, * for all the care you have 
taken of my poor child ! We had no idea she 
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was so very ill; and she tells me you have 
been eveiything to her/ 

* It has been a great pleasure to do any- 
thing for her/ replied the sisters ; * and it is 
not often we have so much consolation as in 
her case. I fear you must have found a great 
change since you left.' 

The mother could not speak, but drew 
aside the curtain of the little room where Mary 
lay. Her eyes were closed, and her hands 
tightly clasped the crucifix she had hung round 
her neck. In a recess opposite her chair was 
a little altar, with a superfrontal worked by the 
sisters, and a beautiful picture of our Lady and 
the infant Saviour above. Over this the sisters 
had illuminated the words, Passio Christi con- 
fort a me. And latterly they had added, at her 
own earnest request, the words, Credoy spero, 
amo. She was so afraid lest in her weakness 
she should forget the Acts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and often repeated the word amo with 
a wonderful expression of joy and love. On 
the poor walls of her little room the sisters 
had pinned her favourite holy picture-cards, 
* La grace du pauvre malade,' * The death of 
St. Joseph,' and others. As they were look- 
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ing at her, Mary opened her eyes and smiled j 
and then, glancing at everything round ha-^ 
whispered softly : 

' You see I have everything I want. You 
have been so good to me. God bless and re* 
ward you !' 

These were the last words she uttered to 
the sisters. The following day, when they re- 
turned there, they found the blinds drawn down, 
and the good landlady, through her tears, in- 
formed the sisters that all was over. She had 
died rather suddenly the evening before. Her 
mother thought her weaker towards nine 
o'clock, and sent for the priest, who began re- 
citing the prayers for those in their last agony. 
And when he came to the words, Subvenite 
Sancti Deiy she suddenly looked up with an ex- 
pression of intense joy, as if she had already a 
glimpse of the Beatific Vision, and then with a 
gentle sigh her spirit fled. 

* The poor mother has gone out to make 
arrangements for the funeral,' the landlady 
added. * Would the sisters come in and see 
the corpse?' 

They entered the little room, where a pious 
neighbour was quietly praying. Two lighted 
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tapers were lit at the foot of the bed on which 
she lay, so calm and beautiful in death, and 
with a look of wonderful peace and joy on that 
pure white face and marble brow. For a long 
while the sisters knelt and prayed in silence, 
and then the broken-hearted mother came in. 

* O, how shall I break it to her father !' 
were her first words, as she sobbingly pressed 
her lips on her child's cold forehead. 

' Tell him how blessed her death has been,' 
replied the sisters, * and he will not wish her 
back. She has worn the crown of thorns here 
only that she might inherit a glorious crown in 
the kingdom of heaven.' 
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Memorials of those who Suffered for the 

Faith in Ireland in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected from Au- 
thentic and Original Documents by Myles 
O'Reilly, B.A., LL.D. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

** A very valuable compendium of the martyrology of Ireland 
during the three, or rather two, centuries of active Protestant per- 
secution. The language of many of these original records, written 
often by a friend or relative of the martyr, is inexpressibly touching, 
often quite heroic in its tone." — Dublin Review, 

" Very interesting memories." — Month, 



Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By 

Mrs. Hope, Author of " The Early Martyrs ** 
Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

A valuable addition to the collection of historical 
books for Catholic readers. It contains a large 
collection of interesting facts, gleaned with great 
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industry from the various existing Lives of St. Thomas, 
and other documents. 

** Compiled with great care from the best authors." — Month. 

** The rich covers of this splendidly-bound volume do not, as b 
often the case, envelop matter unworthy of its fair exterior. This 
is a volume which will be found useful as a present, whether in 
the college or school, for either sex." — Weekly Register, 

** An agreeable and useful volume." — Nation, 

** A more complete collection of incidents and anecdotes, com- 
bined with events of greater weight, could not be compressed into 
so compact, yet perfectly roomy, a space." — Tablet, 

By the same Author. 

Life of St. Philip Neri. New Edition. 

2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 



NARRATiyE OF MISSIONS. 

The Corean Martyrs. By Canon Short- 
land. Cloth, 2s. 

A narrative of Missions and Martyrdoms too little 
known in this country. 

" This is a nodce of the martyrs who have fallen in this most 
interesting mission, and of the history of its rise and progress up 
to the present day." — Tablet, 

*'No one can read this interesting volume without the most 
genuine admiration of, and sympathy with, such zeal and con- 
stancy." — Literary Churchman. 



MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY. 

I. Life of Henry Dorie, Martyr. Trans- 
lated by Lady Herbert, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

** The circulation of such lives as this of Henry Dorie will do 
much to promote a spirit of zeal, and to move hearts hitherto 
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Stagnant because they have not been stirred to the generous deeds 
which characterise Catholic virtues.** — Tablet, 



2. Iheophane Venard^ Martyr in ^onquin. 

Edited by the Same, is, ; cloth elegant, 3s. 

*< The life of this martyr is not so much a biography as a series 
of letters translated by Lady Herbert, in which the life of Theo- 
phane Venard unfolds itself by degrees, and in the most natural 
and interesting way. His disposition was affectionate, and formed 
for ardent friendship ; hence, his correspondence is full of warmth 
and tenderness, and his love of his sister in particular is exemplary 
and striking. During ten years he laboured under Mgr. Retord, 
in the western district of Tonquin, and his efforts for the conver- 
sion of souls were crowned with singular success. During the 
episcopate of his Bishop no less than 40,000 souls were added to 
the flock of Christ, and Venard was peculiarly instrumental in 
gathering in this harvest.'*— iVbrf^w Press. 

** We cannot take leave of this littie volume without an acknow- 
ledgment to Lady Herbert for the excellent English dress in which 
she has presented it to the British* public; certainly, no lives are 
more calculated to inspire vocation to the noble work of the 
apostolic life than those of Dorie and Venard.** — Tablet, 

3. Life of Bishop Brule. Edited by the 

Same. 



The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia : a Drama. 

By Albany J. Christie, S.J. With a Frontis- 
piece after Molitor. Elegant cloth, 5s. 

" Well-known and btautifiil drama.'* — Tablet, 

** The receipt of the fourth edition of this beautiliil play assures 
us that our own opinion of its merits has been shared by a wide 
circle of the Catholic public. The binding is exquisite, and the 
picture of St. Cecilia is a work of art.*' — H^ekly Register 
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The Life of M. Oliery Founder of the 

Seminary of St. Sulpice; with Notices of his 
most Eminent Contemporaries. By Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 

This Biography has received the special appro- 
bation of the Abb^ Faillon, Author of " La Vie de 
M. Olier;" and of the Very Reverend Panl Dubreul, 
D.D., Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore, U.S. 

Edited by the Same. 

The Life of St. Charles Borrotneo. Cloth, 

3s. 6d. 
Also, lately published, by Mr. Thompson. 

The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson and 

Model to Christians. Translated from the 
French of BouDON. Cloth, 3s. 

** This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and 
ably translated by Mr. Thompson. We shall be glad to receive 
more of that gentleman's publications, for good translation, whe- 
ther from the French or any other language, is not too common 
amongst us. The publication is got up with the taste always 
displayed by the firm of Burns, Oates, and Co." — Register. 

** The more we have of such works as * The Hidden Life of 
Jesus,* the better." — Westminster Gazette. 

" A book of searching power." — Church Review, 

**We have often regretted that this writer's works are not 
better known.**^ — Universe. 

** We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers." 
— Tablet. 

" We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a 
valuable work which has long been popular in France.'* — Dublin 
Review. 

"A good translation.** — Month. 
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Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels y 

and especially to the Angel Guardians. Trans- 
lated from the Same. 3s. 

** We congratulate Mr, Thompson on the way in which he has 
accomplished his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased 
devotion to the Holy Angels may be the reward of his labour of 
lovt:'— Tablet. 

" A beautiful translation.** — The Month. 

** The translation is extremely well done.** — Wieekly Register, 

Library of Religious Biography. Edited by 

Edward Healy Thompson. 
Vol. 1 . The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. 5s. 

" We gladly hail the first instalment of Mr. Healy Thompson's 
Library of Religious Biography. The life before us brings out 
strongly a characteristic of the Saint which is, perhaps, little appre- 
ciated by many who have been attracted to him chiefly by the 
purity and early holiness which have made him the chosen patron 
of the young. This characteristic is his intense energy of will, 
which reminds us of another Saint, of a very different vocation and 
destiny, whom he is said to have resembled also in personal appear- 
ance — the great St. Charles Borromeo." — Dublin Review. 

''The book before us contains numberless traces of a thought- 
ful and tender devotion to the Saint. It shows a loving pene- 
tration into his spirit, and an appreciation of the secret motives 
of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply affectionate 
study of his life and character." — Month. 

Vol. 2. The Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain ; 
or, the Angel of the Eucharist. 5 s. 

''The life of Marie Eustelle Harpain possesses a special value 
and interest apart from its extraordinary natural and supernatural 
beauty, from the fact that to her example and to the eflfect of her 
writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently 
throughout Western Christendom."— Z)tfM*» Review. 

" A more complete instance of that life of purity and close 
union with God in the world of which we have just been speak- 
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ing is to be found in the history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the 
sempstress of Saint-Pallais. The writer of the present volume 
has had the advantage of very copious materials in the French 
works on which his own work is founded, and Mr. Thompson has 
discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and 
accuracy." — T^ Month. 

Vol. 3. The Life of St. Stanislas Kostka. 5s. 

** We strongly recommend this biography to our readers, ear- 
nestly hoping that the writer's object may thereby be attained in 
an increase of affectionate veneration for one of whom Urban 
VIII. exclaimed that, although * a little youth,* he was indeed 
* a great saint/ " — lablet, 

** There has been no adequate biography of St. Stanislas. In 
rectifying this want, Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the 
gratitude of English-speaking Catholics. The engaging Saint of 
Poland will now be better known among us, and we need not fear 
that, better known, he will not be better loved." — Weekly Register. 

The Life of S. Teres a y written by herself: 

a new Translation from the last Spanish Edition. 
To which is added for the first time in English 
The Relations, or the Manifestations of her 
Spiritual State which the Saint submitted to her 
Confessors. Translated by David Lewis. In 
a handsome volume, 8 vo, cloth, i os. 6d. 

** The work is incomparable ; and Mr. Lewis's rare faithfulness 
and felicity as a translator are known so well, that no word of ours 
can be necessary to make the volume eagerly looked for." — 
Dublin Review, 

** We have in this grand book perhaps the most copious spiritual 
autobiography of a Saint, and of a highly-favoured Saint, that 
exists." — Month. 



The Life of Margaret Mary Alacoque. By 

the Rev. F. Tick ell, S.J. 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6d. 

'^ It is long since we have had such a pleasure as the reading of Fa- 
ther TickelFs book has afforded us. No incident of her holy life from 
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birth to death seems to be wanting, and the Tolame appropriately 
closes with an accoant of her beatification.** — Weekh Register, 

" It is one of those high-class spiritual biographies which will 
be best appreciated in religioos commanitics.** — fFestminster 
Ga%ette. 

*' Of Father Tickell*s labours we can say with pleasure that he 
has given us a real biography, in which the Saint is ererything, and 
the biographer keeps in the background.** — Duiim Review. 

** We can only hope that the life may carry on, as it is worthy 
of d(ung, the apostolate begun in our country by one who our 
Lord desires should be < as a brother to His servant, sharing equally 
in these spiritual goods, united ^th her to His own Heart for 
ever/ ''—Tablet, 

*< The work could hardly have been done in a more unpretend- 
ing, and at the same time more satisfiu^tory, manner than in the 
volume now before us.**— il4b«M. 



The Day Hours of the Church. Latin and 

English. Cloth, js. 

Also, separately. 
The Offices of Prime and Compline. 8d. 
The Offices of Tierce, Sext, and None. 3d. 

'< Prime and Compline are the morning and evening prayers 
Arhich the Church has drawn up for her children ; and, for our 
part, we can wish for nothing better. We know not where 
an improvement could be suggested, and therefore we see not why 
anything should have been substituted for them. . . . Why 
should not their use be restored ? Why should they not become 
the standard devotions of all Catholics, whether alone or in their 
families ? Why may we not hope to have them more solemnly 
performed— chanted even every day in all religious communities j 
or, where there is a sufficient number of persons, even in family 
chapels ? " — Cardinal Wiseman. 

** These beautiful little books, which have received the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop, are a zealous priest's 
answers to the most eminent Cardinal's questions — such answers 
as would have gladdened his heart could they have been given 
when first demanded. But the Cardinal lives in his successors 
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and what he so greatly desired should be done is in progress of 
full performance." — Tablet, 

** The publication of these Offices is another proof of what we 
have before alluded to, viz., the increased liturgical taste of the 
present day." — Catholic Opinion 



POPULAR DEVOTION, 
Now ready. 

Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Seasons^ 

consisting of Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, &c., suited 
for Evening Services, and arranged for Singing. 
Cloth, IS. Also in separate Nos. at 2d. each, for 
distribution, as follows : — 



1. Advent and Christmas. 

2. Septuagesima to Easter. 

3. Paschal Time. 



4. Whitsuntide. 

5. Sundays after Pentecost. 

6. Feasts of our Lady. 



7. Saints* Days. 
Music for the whole, is. 6d. 

" A valuable addition to our stock of popular devotions." 
—Dublin Review, 



Church Music and Church Choirs : i . The 

Music to be Sung; 2. The proper Singers; 
3. The Place for the Choir. 2s. 

*^ The special value of this pamphlet, and the seasonableness 
of its circulation, lie in this : that it attempts to solve — and, we 
believe, does really solve — several important points as to the 
proper kinds of music to be used in our public Offices, and more 
especially at High Mass."— T<7^/rt. 

** We earnestly recommend all who can do so to procure and 
study this pamphlet." — Weekly Register, 

** Masterly and exhaustive articles." — Catholic Opinion. 
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Liturgical Directions for Organists, Singers , 

and Composers. Contains the Instructions of the 
Holy See on the proper kind of Music for the 
Church, from the Council of Trent to the present 
time ; and thus furnishes choirs with a guide for 
selection. Fcp. 8vo, 6d. 



New Meditations for each Day in the Tear 

on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. - By a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. With the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Second Edition. Vols. I. and II., 
price 4s. 6d. each ; or complete in two vols., 9s. 

** We can heartily recommend this book for its style and sub- 
stance ; it bears with it several strong recommendations. . . . 
It is solid and practical without being dreary or commonplace.^' 
Weitmimter Gazette. 

** A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest 
recommendation." — iVeekly Register, 



The Day Sanctified : being Meditations and 

Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from 
the Works of Saints and approved writers of the 
Catholic Church. Fcp., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; red 
edges, 4s. 

" Of the many volumes of meditation on sacred subjects which 
have appeared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well 
adapted to its object as the one before us." — Tablet. 

" Deserves to be specially mentioned." — Month,. 

** Admirable in every sense." — Church Times. 

** Many of the Meditations are of great beauty, • . . They 
form, in fact, excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will 
be largely used as such." — Literary Churchman. 
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Our Father: Popular Discourses on the 

Lord's Prayer. By Dr. Emanuel Veith, 
Preacher in Ordinary in the Cathedral ot 
Vienna. (Dr. V. is one of the most eminent 
preachers on the Continent.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

« We can heartily recommend these as accurate, devotional, and 
practical." — fVestminster Gazette, 

** We are happy to receive and look over once more this beauti- 
fiil work on the Lord's Prayer — most profitable reading." — Weekly 
Register. 

" Most excellent manual.*' — Church Review, 



Little Book of the Love of God. By Count 

Stolberg. With Life of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 

** An admirable little treatise, perfectly adapted to our language 
and modes of thought." — Bishop of Birmingham, 



NEW BOOK FOR HOLT COMMUNION. 

Refections and Prayers for Holy Communion, 

Translated from the French. Uniform with 
" Imitation of the Sacred Heart." With Preface 
by Archbishop Manning. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. ; bound, red edges, 5s. ; calf, 8s. ; 
morocco, 9s. 

'* The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by 
writing a preface for it, and describes it as ' a valuable addition 
to our books of devotion,* We may mention that it contains ' two 
very beautiful methods of hearing Mass,' to use the words of the 
Archbishop in the Preface." — Register. 

** A book rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic 
devotions." — Church Review, 
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Holy Confidence, By Father Rogacci, of the 

Society of Jesus. One vol. i8mo, cloth, 2s. 

** As an attack on the great enemy, despair, no work could be 
more effective j while it adds another to a stock of books of devo- 
tion which is likely to be much prized." — Weekly Register. 

** This little book, addressed to those *■ who strive to draw 
nearer to God and to unite themselves more closely with Him,* 
is one of the most useful and comforting that we have read for a 
long time. W6 earnestly commend this little book to all 
troubled souls, feeling sure that they will find in it abundant 
cause for joy and consolation." — Tablet, 



The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a 

Return to Catholic Unity. By James Kent 
Stone, late President of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, and of Hobart College. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 



(i 



A very important contribution to our polemical literature, 
which can hardly fail to be a standard work on the Anglican con- 
troversy." — Dr. Browmon in the New Tork Tablet. 

•,♦ Of this able work 3000 have already been sold in America. 



The New Testament Narrative^ in the 

Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, 
Chronological Tables, and Maps. A book for 
those who, as a matter of education or of devotion, 
wish to be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
Life of our Lord. What is narrated by each of 
His Evangelists is woven into a continuous and 
chronological narrative. Thus the study of the 
Gospels is complete and yet easy. Cloth, 2s. 

" The compilers deserve great praise for the manner in which 
they have performed their task. We commend this little volume 
as well and carefully printed, and as furnishing its readers, more- 
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over, with a great amount of useful information in the tables in- 
serted at the end.'* — Month, 

^* It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful." — Catholic Opinion^ 



Balmez: Protestantism and Catholicism 

compared in their Effects upon European Civilisa- 
tion. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

•ii* A new edition of this far-famed Treatise. 



The See of St. Peter. By T. W. Allies. 

A new and improved edition, with Preface on 
the present State of the Controversy. 4s. 6d, 



Lallemanfs 'Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 

Edited by Dr. Faber. New Edition. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

** This excellent work has a twofold value, being both a bio- 
graphy and a volume of meditations. Father Lallemant's life 
does not abound with events, but its interest lies chiefly in the 
fact that his world and his warfare were within. His * Spiritual 
Doctrine* contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dangers, 
trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the 
thoughtful and devout reader the most valuable instructions for 
the attainment of heavenly wisdom, grace, and strength.*'— 
Catholic Times. 

'* A treatise of the very highest value.** — Month. 

** The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer's 
life, and has had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the 
late Father Faber.** — fTeekly Register. 

** One of the very best of Messrs. Burns and Co.*s publications 
is this new edition of F. Lallemant's * Spiritual Doctrine.'*' — 
Westminster Gazette, 
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7 he Rivers of Damascus and Jordan : a 

Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. 
Dominick. 4s. 

** Good solid reading.*' — Month, 

"Well done, and in a truly charitable spirit." — Catholic Opinion. 

'*It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a light, that we 
are fascinated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to follow 
its arguments and rejoice at its conclusions." — Tablet. 



Eudoxia: a Tale of the Fifth Century. 

From the German of Ida, Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. Cloth elegant, 45. 

" This charming tale may be classed among such instructive as 
well as entertaining works as * Fabiola * and *Callista. * It adds 
another laurel to the brow of the fair Countess." — Weekly Register, 

** Instructive and interesting book." — Northern Press, 



Tales for the Many, By Cyril Austin. 

In Five Numbers, at 2d. each; also, cloth, is.; 
gilt edges, is. 6d. 

** Calculated to do good in our lending-libraries." — Tablet. 

« We wish the volume all the success it deserves, and shall 
always welcome with pleasure any effort from the same quarter." 
— Weekly Register, 

" One of the most delightful books which Messrs. Burns and 
Oates have brought out to charm children at this festive season.'' 
— Catholic Opinion, 

In the Snow; or. Tales of Mount St. 

Bernard. By the Rev Dr. Anderdon. Cloth 
neat, 3s. 6d. 

"A collection of pretty stories." — Star, 

"An excellent book for a present.** — Universe, 
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** A capital book of stories." — Catholic Opinion, 

"An agreeable book." — Church Review. 

"An admirable fireside companion." — Nation. 

**A very interesting volume of tales." — Freeman, 

" Several successive stories are related by different people as- 
sembled together, and thus a greater scope is given for variety, 
not only of the matter, but also the tone of each story, according 
to the temper and position of the narrators. Beautifully printed, 
tastefully bound, and reflects great credit on the publishers." 

"A pleasing contribution." — Month. 

"A charming volume. We congratulate Catholic parents and 
children on the appearance of a book which may be given by the 
former with advantage, and read by the latter with pleasure and 
edification." — Dublin Review, 

By the same Author. 

The Seven Ages of Clarewell : A History of 

a Spot of Ground. Cloth, 3s. 

" We have an attractive work from the pen of an author who 
knows how to combine a pleasing and lively style with the 
promotion of the highest principles and the loftiest aims. The 
volume before us is beautifully bound, in a similar way to *ln 
the Snow,' by the same author, and is therefore very suitable 
for a present." — IVestminster Gazette. 

" A pleasing novelty in the style and character of the book, 
which is well and clearly sustained in the manner it is carried 
out." — Northern Press, 

"Each stage furnishes the material for a dramatic scene; are 
very well hit off, and the whole makes up a graphic picture,"^ 
Month. 

** * Clarewell * will give not only an hour of pleasant reading, 
but will, from the nature of the subject, be eminently suggestive 
of deep and important truths." — Tablet, 
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ffVRKS BrLADVGEORGIANA FULLERTON {continued). 

Rose Leblanc. A Tale of great interest. 

Cloth, 3s. 

Grantley Manor. (The well-known and fa- 
vourite Novel). Cloth, 3s. ; cheap edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Frances of Rome. Neat cloth, 

2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, is. 8d. 
Edited by the Same. 

Our Ladfs Little Books. Neat cloth, 2s. ; 

separate Numbers, 4d. eacH. 

Life of the Honourable E. Dormer y late of 

the 60th Rifles, is. ; cloth extra, 2s. 

Helpers of the Holy Souls. 6d. 



Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
By C. M. Brame. 

Contents : The Double Marriage — The Cross and 
the Crown — ^The Novice — The Fatal Accident — The 
Priest's Death — The Gambler's Wife — The Apostate 
— The Besetting Sin. 

Beautifully bound in bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Written in a chaste, simple, and touching style." — Tablet, 

"This book is a casket; and those who open it will find tHe 
gem within." — Register, 

** Calculated to promote the spread of virtue, and to check that 
of vice ; and cannot fail to have a good effect upon all — young 
and old — into whose hands it may fall." — Nation, 

** A neat volume, composed of agreeable and instructive tales. 
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Each of its tales concludes with a moral, which supplies food for 
Tefiection,**^Westminster Ga%ette» 

" They are well and cleverly told, and the volume is neatly got 
up.*' — Month. 

*^ Very well told ; all full of religious allusions and expressions." 
^—Star. 

"Very well written, and life-like — many very pathetic,"— 
Catholic Opinion, 

** An excellent work 5 reminds us forcibly of Father Price's 
« Sick Calls.' '*— Universe. 

•* A very interesting series of tales."— &/». 

By the Same» 

Angels^ Visits : A Series of Tales. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 

** The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make 
itself a great favourite with the young," — Month, 

*' Beautifiil collection of Angel Stories. All who may wish to 
give any dear children a book which speaks in tones suited to the 
sweet simplicity of their innocent young hearts about holy things 
cannot do better than send for * Angels* Visits,' ''—ff^eehiy 
Register, 

" One of the prettiest books for children we have seen." — Tablet, 

** A book which excites more than ordinary praise. We have 
great satis^ction in recommending to parents and all who have 
the charge of childrenthis charming volume."— -ZVbrM^rw Press. 

'^ A good present for children. An improvement on the 'Diary 
of a Sister of Mercy.' " — Universe, 

" Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined 
And pious nnnd."^Church Times, 

*' A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the ^mily 
of angels.** — Church Opinion. 

•* A nicely-written volume,** — Bookseller, 

" Gracefiily- written stories.** — Star, 

Just out, ornamental cloth, 5s. 

Legends o^ Our Lady and the Saints: or, Our 

Children's Book of Stories in Verse. Written 
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for the Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of 
the Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

'' It is a beautiful religious idea that is realised in the * Legends 
of Our Lady and the Saints.' We are bound to add that it has 
been successfully carried out by the good nuns of St. Leonards. 
The children of their Schools are unusually favoured in having so 
much genius and taste exerted for their instruction and delight. 
The book is very daintily decorated and bound, and forms a 
charming present for pious children." — Tablet, 

" The ' Legends ' are so beautiful, that they ought to be read by 
all lovers of poetry." ^^ Bookseller, 

" Graceful poems." — Month, 



Edith Sydney: a Tale of the Catholic 

Movement. By Miss Oxenham. 5s. 

" A novel for the novel-reader, and at the same time it is a 
guide to the convert and a help to their instructors," — Unvvene, 

'* Miss Oxenham shows herself to be a fair writer of a contro- 
versial tale, as well as a clever delineator of character." — tablet, 

'* A charming romance. We introduce * Edith Sydney ' to 
our readers, confident that she will be a safe and welcome visitor 
in many a dpmestic circle, and will attain high favour with the 
Catholic reading public." — Nation, 

'' Miss Oxenham seems to possess considerable powers for the 
delineation of character and incident." — Month, 



Not Yet: a Tale of the Present Time. 

By Miss Oxenham. 5s. 

** The lighter order of Catholic literature receives a very wel- 
come addition in this story, which is original and very striking. 
The author is mistress of a style which is light and pleasant. 
The work is one to which we can give our heartiest commenda- 
tion." — Cork Examiner. 

« We are indebted to Miss Oxenham for one of the most in- 
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teresting sensational Catholic tales yet published." -— G^rW/c 
Opinion, 

** Wholesome and pleasant reading, evincing a refined and 
cultivated understanding." — Union Review. 

**Mis8 0xenham*s work would rank well even among Mudie's 
novels, although its one-volume form is likely to be unfavourable 
in the eyes of ordinary novel-readers ; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, a novelette is more effective than a regular novel, and any 
more padding would have merely diluted the vivid and unflagging 
interest which the authoress of * Not Vet * has imparted to her 
elegantly-bound volume. The plot is as original as a plot can 
be ; it is well laid and carefully and ably worked out,"— ^^N 
minster Gazette, 



Nellie Netterville : a Tale of Ireland in 

the Time of Cromwell. By Cecilia Caddell, 
Author of " Wild Times." 5s. ; cheap edition, 
3 s. 6d, 

" A very interesting story. The author's style is pleasing, pic- 
turesque, and good, and we recommend our readers to obtain the 
book for themselves." — Church News. 

" A tale well told and of great interest." — Catholic Opinion. 

" Pretty pathetic story — well told." — Star, 

" Pretty book-history of cruelties inflicted by Protestant domi- 
nation in the sister country — full of stirring and affecting pass- 
ages." — Church Review, 

" Tale is well told, and many of the incidents, especially the 
burning of the chapel with the priest and congregation by the 
Cromwellian soldiers, are intensely interesting." — Universe, 

" By a writer well known, whose reputation will certainly not 
suffer by her new production." — Month, 

Marie ; or^ the Workwoman of Liege. By 

Cecilia Caddell, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** This is another of those valuable works like that of * Marie 
Eustelle Harpain.* Time would fail us were we to enumerate 
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either her marvellout acts of charity, or the heroic sufferings she 
endured for the sake of others, or the wonderful revelations with 
which her faith and charity were rewarded." — Tahlet, 

**The author of* Wild Times,* and other favourite works, is 
to be congratulated on the issue of a volume which is of more 
service than any book of fiction, however stirring. It is a beau- 
tiful work — beautiful in its theme and in its execution." — fFeekly 
Register, 

" Miss Caddell has given us a very interesting biography of 
* Marie Sellier, the Workwoman of Lidge,* known in the 17th 
century as * Sceur Marie Albert.' Examples such as that so grace- 
fully set forth in this volume are much needed among us.''— 
JkhntA, 



The Countess of Glosszvood: ^ Tale of the 

Times of the Stuarts. From the French. 3s. 6d. 

" The tale is well written, and the translation seems cleverly 
done." — Month. 

** This volume is prettily got up, and we can strongly recom- 
mend it to all as an excellent and instructive little book to place 
in the hands of the young," — fVestmimter Gazette, 

** An excellent translation, and a very pretty tale, well told." 
'^CathoUc Opinion, 

** This is a pretty tale of a Puritan conversion in the time of 
Charles II., prettily got up, and a pleasing addition to our 
lending -libraries. ' ' — Tahlet, 

** This tale belongs to a class of which we have had to thank 
Messrs. Burns for many beautiful specimens. Such books, while 
they are delightful reading to us who are happily Catholics, have 
another important merit — they set forth the claims of Catholicism, 
and must do a vast deal of good among Protestants who casually 
meet with and peruse them. The book before us is beautifully 
got up, and would be an ornament to any table." — fVeekly Register, 
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